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PILOTING THE SHIP OF STATE 


Behind the scenes in every office is sure to be found a secretary 
carrying out details and seeing that affairs go along as they should 


By RUTH LAURIA 


HEN one reads in the papers of the’ easy to lain. She's ab he-averagt 
big things that are going on in the _ secretary I hotograph, mad Acme, 
business of government, the reader 1s appears on tl ! ionth’s GREGG 
prone to think that the official himself takes Writer he photographer's description of 
care ot ev rything single handed Such is far it reads : mh ashington’s best dressed 
trom being the » and these officials, from women, Margi 
the President down, are the first to acknowl tary to Pres 
edge the very great help given them by their s always a n 
secretaries. These secretaries owe their jobs fice shoul 
but to sheer merit. They To the Pres 
velt family 
President's office, the They all call her “Mis he got that name 
secretaries is Marguerite hen John Roosevelt, ; hild, found difh- 
served Mr. Roosevelt for ty in pronour y her surname, s 
She was with him when he it to “Miss he family t 
ng lawyer, Assistant mecretary ICKN; and sh been Missy t 
Navy, and twice since. According to Miss 
of New York LeHand, the President 
state; and now, Chiet rarely dictates a_ letter 
Executive « t land He disposes of his mail 
Miss LeHand attained x lictating brief mem 
her present position en- ' randa to her as to how 
tirely without influence. ‘ : he wants the matter 
While working as a ia handled He 
stenographer in the é ‘Tell Harry 
Emergency Fleet Corpo- talk this ove 
ration, she was recom- we ; or “Nothing t 
mended to Mr. Roosevelt this appointment” 
for her efficiency. He ' “Congratulations to | 
thought she was so good be In this way he car 
at her job that she has % pose of hundreds of 
been working for him ters in minimum time 
ever since. She lives at { ; _ 
the White House, is a $y I'HE President has fin- 
member of his official ished with his corre 
family, and comes in per ff spondence, but Miss Le 
sonal contact with more Hand’s work on it has 
famous men and women ; just started. She calls i 
in a single day than the a stenographer and, 
average secretary glimpses Miss Heven M. Ganvy the sketchy memos 
in a lifetime. But that’s Secretary to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover President has given her, 





she dictates full replies. Only extremely con- 
fidential letters are transcribed by her. It is 
in taking care of this mail that her value to 
the President is greatest. She is so familiar 
with and has such mastery of his pet phrases 
and expressions that the finished letter might 
well have been dictated in its entirety by the 
President himself. Symbolic of her importance 
is the fact that five doors lead from the oval 
sanctum of the Chief Executive and only one 
opens immediately upon another private office. 
It is the door to Miss LeHand’s office. 
Grace Tully is the President’s second private 
secretary, and she has been with him for eight 
years. Her first job was at campaign head- 
quarters when the President was running for 
Governor. Admiring her efficiency, an execu- 
tive there sent her over to become a member 
of the staff when Mr. Roosevelt 
won the election. In Washington she has a 
desk on the West side of the Executive Office 
Building and waits for the buzzer of the 
President to summon her, usually about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. It is to Miss Tully 
that he dictates his speeches and addresses 


Governor's 


She says he is “easy to take” because his 
pace is even and his articulation very clear. 
She has never had to ask him to repeat 
anything. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT also has two secre- 

taries. One helps her in the discharge of her 

official duties as mistress of the White House, 
} 





Miss Grace TuLty UNDERWOOD 


One of the President's private secretaries 
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and the other supervises her outside activities, 
such as writing for magazines and newspapers, 
and broadcasting. Their names are Mrs. Mel- 
vina Thompson Schreider and Mrs. Edith 
Helm. Wherever the indefatigable Mrs. Roose- 
velt goes, one or the other with her. 
It is Mrs. Schreider who takes over most of 
the work in connection with Mrs. Roosevelt's 
literary output and who sees that her daily 
column is dictated in plenty of time to get 
to syndicate headquarters 

“I have taken dictation on that column both 
in comfort and in acute discomfort. I have 
taken it down on trains, on the running board 
of a car, while the car was in motion, and in 
airplanes. But my discomfort is nothing com- 
pared to how disappointed readers would be 
if the column did not get in on time.” 


goes 


Mrs. Helm’s duties, while also secretarial 
in nature, are more concerned with proper 
procedure in the White House. She is really 


a walking book of etiquette and social register 
combined as she lays down the rules of prece- 
dence for the guests at tea, luncheon, musicale, 
dinner, or ‘White House None of 
these affairs takes place without careful stage 
setting and directions, and Mrs. Helm is im- 
pressario of all. 


rec eption. 


NEXT door to the White House is the State, 
War, and Navy Building. Here, Mrs. Martha 
E. McPherson enjoys a distinction. 
She has been secretary to 
who have held the portfolio of Secretary of 
War. To please one cabinet member is some- 
thing of an accomplishment; to have pleased 
seven deserves a special niche in the secre 
tarial hall of fame. To secretaries who want 
to know how she Mrs. McPherson 
says simply: “Be efficient without acquiring a 
cold-blooded efficiency. In that you get 
and retain the good will of the people around 
you, and I can tell you from experience that 
good will is certainly the oil that makes the 
machinery of government run smoothly.” 

Mary Huss, secretary to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace, believes that she is 
especially fitted for her job because of her in- 
terest in farming. She was brought up on a 
farm and appreciates the point of view of the 
rural constituents. Thus, when she takes dic- 
tation on crop conservation, soil, and irriga- 
tion, she is with him and talking his language 
in spirit as well as in deed 

Ten years ago Frances Jurkowitz went to 
work for Miss Frances Perkins. She's still 
working for her and in that time has been 
promoted from personal secretary to adminis- 
trative assistant to the only woman member 
of the President’s Cabinet. She likes working 
for the Secretary of Labor and gives modesty, 
poise, and self-confidence spread over perfect 


unique 
seven different men 


does it, 


way 
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understanding of and sympathy for the boss’s 
aims and objectives as ideal qualifications for 
a good secretary. 

Augusta Landis, secretary to General Frank 
T. Hines, administrator of veterans’ affairs, is 
ranked as the secretary who exudes more gen- 
uine courtesy and interest than most of the 
others in officialdom, and that takes in a 
considerable number of secretaries who are all 
schooled in similar traits. She has a warm- 
hearted smile and a habit of listening to com- 
plaints and case histories with such absorbed 
attention that the visitor’s ego expands and he 


leaves “purring.” 


THESE high-powered, keenly efficient secre- 
taries are a far cry from the “stenogs” around 
whom sprung so many feeble jokes 
They are poised, resourceful women who have 
been chosen with infinite care for their work. 
Such a person, for instance, is Cora Rubins, 
whose extra- 
Russia for the 


} 
nave 


secretary to oenator Borah, 
office duties included visiting 
Senator and reporting to him on conditions 
there. 

Without them the activities of the govern- 
ment might not come to an absolute halt, but 
they would certainly be slowed up consider- 
ably. They start each day being gracious 
and approachable, and afternoon 


in spite of a constant stream cf visit- 


when late 


comes 
ors, a number of phones ringing simultane- 
ously, and a book full of dictation to be 


transcribed—each one goes on being gracious 
and approachable and alive with interest in 
her work. Some of the callers actually do 
get what they come for, but those who do not 
must be refused in such a way that they will 
bear no resentment, 

It is their great quality of adaptability un- 
der high pressure and trying circumstances 
that has prompted many an official to echo the 
assertion made by J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, about 
his secretary, Helen Gandy, when he declared 
“She is the real backbone of this office. | 
couldn't get along without her.” 

That compliment is one most highly prized 
by these women who help run the government 
from behind the scenes, where they see history 
in the making. 


First Be Sure You Are Right 


> Stick-to-itiveness is confused 
with blindness. The man who would “stick 
to” trying to get through a stone wall by 
pounding it with his fists or head, would be 
a fool, especially if there were a gate which 
he might have found. If stick-to-itiveness 
means stagnation, don’t stick. Find the gate. 
Your present job isn’t the only road to success. 


sometimes 





Miss Mary Huss 


Secretary to Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture 


If you are positively convinced that it is not 
the road of opportunity for you, do not be 
afraid to make a change. On the other ‘and, 
absolutely convince yourself have 
exhausted the possibilities before taking a step 
in a new direction.—M. L. 


that you 





4 12 QUESTIONS p> 








Check them to see how many you can 
euswer and compare the result with 


the answers on page 17 


United 


whole 


elective 


1. What is philology? 

2. What officers in the 
States are directly responsible to the 
nation? 

3. Have colors in postage stamps a fixed 
value in the United States? 

4. What is a “power of attorney”? 

5. What is the popular definition of phi 
losophy ? 

6. What is regelation? 

7. What is the Simplon? 

8 What is a nimbus? 

9. What is a rouble? 

10. What is the Rockefeller Foundation? 

11. To what is the phrase, “the Great White 
Way,” applied, and why? 

12. What are romance languages? 
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THE LEARNER 





WHAT ABOUT YOUR LEISURE ? 


Do you devote what would otherwise be spare time to projects that 
while entertaining will also contribute to your future success? 


By DOCTOR GREGG 


REETINGS to all of you readers at the 
After 
a summer of pleasure, or possibly of 
a wholly different nature from 
return with renewed energy to 


beginning of a new school year! 


hard work of 
studying, we 
take up the task 
ful and happy 
Vacations aré 
people, people who frequently have had experi- 
ences quite different from our own, so talking 
with strangers often leaves one with an entire- 


of fitting ourselves for a use- 
future 
periods when one meets new 


ly new thought on the work in which he is 
engaged. This summer has left us with more 
than the usual food for thought about what 


problems you will have to meet. Some of our 


reflections are brought to your attention at the 


beginning of this school term in order that 
you may consider them :n planning your ac- 
tivities. 


Where Does Your Leisure Go? 


acquaintances remarked 
about his vacation: “The real problem in the 
leisure is to keep others from using it 


One of our new 


use « 
for you.” He felt that he needed rest such as 
he could have found in relaxation and read- 


ing, but his friends and relatives were trying 
to force him to indulge in strenuous days of 
golfing and sightseeing. That man’s resentment 
at what he considered the wasteful use of his 
leisure started us to thinking about the serious- 
ness of the problem which confronts you stu 
lents in school 

Student leisure usually consists of organized 
activities for social and recreational benefit of 
the members of a group, and unorganized free 
time which can be devoted to individual in- 
terests. If your use of either type of leisure 
is left to the direction of chance, your “free 
time” may also be absorbed by others. Why 
not be jealously watchful in guarding those 
hours which should really be your very own? 

Let's give a little thought to what personal 
values you expect to derive from the clubs to 
which you are going to devote a part of your 
time this year. The first question you should 
ask yourself, as the “bids” begin to come to 
you at the beginning of a new semester, is 


whether you are going to permit yourself to 


become just a “joiner” or whether you are 


going intelligently to choose the clubs to which 
you will lend your support for a year. 

Each year finds hundreds of students 
“herded” into the chemistry club, 


literary guild, or the 


or the tennis 
group, or the junior 
chamber of commerce simply because the stu- 
t the groups happen 
Membership in too 


dent and teacher leaders 
to be 
many 
strength of any student; membership in a club 


ror xl sales pet ple 


organizations overtaxes the interest and 


with the aims of which one has no interest or 
sympathy is worse than useless 

Every pledge of membership should be very 
carefully considered, both in fairness to your- 
group. Be selfish 


what good the club 


self and in fairness to the 
enough to try to determine 
is going to do you; then be un 
to determine what you might be 
tribute that would be helpful to the 
Certainly you could not 


1 


selfish enoug 

able to con 
group 
activity. consider 


yourself a good business person if you were 
your time and money on a club in 
interest. Determine 
position where you 


of a number 


to waste 
which you 
not to put yourself in a 
will 
of leisure-consuming enterprises. 


’ 


have no vital 


remain an inactive member 


Learn to Work Without Help 


A business leader says he is having difficulty 
who 
out work without 


in finding young graduates possess the 
power to plan or to carry 
detailed directions. All seem to need the stimu- 
lation of else’s help. We considered 
his statement in an effort to find a 
which you might gain that power of indepen- 
dent workmanship. This thought has led us to 
wonder if your time is well balanced. Do you 
find it possible to work and play alone, or do 
you spend all of your free time in organized 
groups? 

We have always had great admiration for 
the balanced judgment of the person who sets 
apart some time each day when he can think 
things through for himself. The wisest busi- 
ness leaders do not allow themselves to become 
so tied up with any group of people or any 
work that they have no time to go apart and 
think. We see their offices marked “private” 


someone 
Way in 
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e in which they icquaintance we must take t terest in all 
can reach decisions that are not influenced by the customer! Ry knowing inv people well, 


ther peopl While you ar creating the you Cal ecorme I i ! ( 
: 


at s upon w your careers are to be early life will be t revent [ ra 
hasec might it not he w at nark me pla , few per ne ev F «+t f we © tin lo 
your private” so that you could spend ttain mastery in t r leisure, it 
tnat | t ‘ aa absolutely rlone may « ! y t! y ft pata 
p asc tne t s g I a pop il a 














terest y For example e boy of our 
cqu t tudied ma e shipping is a Not your tire tside of ITs 
hhy. While he was gh school. he wrote f batesss n Study pe at 
to all of the big steamship lines for material . | frequently are not long enough tor you 
By the time he had finished his course, he to complete t gt nts given you f 
uld tell by name the ships of the different the next day's classes. But you are going t 
companies and what irgoes they were likely nd s rthar 1 nga bj t that y 
to carr i fferent seasons of the year. His will want to devote son f your real leisu 
knowledge of world geography was so unusual to it in addit to the work your teachers pr« 
that he secured a position with one of the big scrib \ t book ply t 
trans] t pani ssentia \ pot ple e and 
Aln st any stud oi¢ : pick out a | eT ’ roht , act F » fr ] ‘ 
more bbies to which he would like to devote I t " 
a portion of his time. Cl sing is a small part t 
f the problem; sticking to the course upot e plat ont and the 
Wy hy ae 2 s quite the most difficult , ally +¢ rthand se 
task 1 ] ertak Right after you have tion a i available to 
t low t ir’s bby will you 1 your study 
portunity emonstrate wheth Wher a ter One in vous 
, ‘ f , sure Ca Manua ‘ be able to read the poem “In 
al] tat dj ty ‘ { ? ? f irs ; | } ' 
lf tre trud Can y work when Agnes Gilt’s “( tty Lette to Stella Ann 
ur 1? Suppose y Ave st Greer wv he perfect egibl 1°a 
t r painting ite s and ] soon as t ‘ pt iw im 
; 9 2 » to £0 swin . wnter Thre ae 
\\ \ « uble é st the te sec OW I \ ll f 
ike a diy t wimming n “Was Ita G t er on page 40! As ye 
st i he paint progress wit will find iT 
Uniy the strongest iracters possess the self able t " t ft t article 
power tactfully keep others from using their and stories als It an inspiration to se “ 
leisul ror ft n He ! st people the rapid y y 2 4 cabulary grows and 
years slip by with not oy WwW rtl wl le accom what It t re rea I acqu ng s rtl al ] 
plished because it is been easier to “go along skill 
with the gang’ than to do things in which they 
night have found an absorbing interest New Alphabets 
But your bby should not occupy so mu 
t your time that you cannot make friendships , XT IGHT new alphabets together 
Both in organized and in unorganized leisure “with typewriters to type them and t 
pursuits, you should make contacts with people hand syst lor stenographe e beet 
f all ages. Meeting people with different in- vented in the U.S.S.R. during the last ten 
terests is an effective way to learn and is one years, a rding to the Council of National 
{ t hief reasons why a student should save ties which met in the Kremlin. The alphabets 
s e of re for outside activities. The were required for the languages spoken by 
church choir, the dramatic club of your lodge, 25,000,000 Soviet citizens of various races liv 
the children’s player und movement, or the ing in remote parts f the U.S.S.R and all 
yout group of a p litical party are means of! hitherto illiterate The Latin alphabet was 
meeting pe ple of difterent ages and interests used as the bas ef the new alph ibets. Syn 
Keep those contacts by holding conversations bols were added to represent sounds unknown 
and by writing to persons who know about to the Indo-European group of languages 
subjects in wh you develop interest Books and perk als are now regularly 
Fair business play demands that we do not printed in these tongues which had never be- 
“specialize” noticeably on a few friends or fore been writter irnal of Education 








A Business Ambassador 


HE two gentlemen behind typewriters in 

the picture on this page are, reading from 
left to right, Messrs. Earl Harding, assistant 
to the president of Remington Rand, and Ru- 
dolph Dolge. The was a luncheon 
given in India House, New York, by the Pan 
American Society. The members of this or- 
ganization met especially to honor Mr. Dolge 
for his service to international friendship as 
organizer and president of its Venezuelan Sec- 
tion in Caracas. A presentation to Mr. Dolge 
was made by Mr. Harding, on behalf of his 
company, of a noiseless portable Remington as 
a traveling companion for his return voyage. 
As a contrast, there was photographed with 
it what Mr. Harding described as “the gay and 
noisy traveling companion of your first ad- 
venture into the tropics.” Mr. Dolge has been 
designated the first business ambassador sent 
abroad by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. His initial journey took place forty 
years ago. He has retained his legal residence 
in Caracas, although during the ensuing four 
decades he has made trips to other parts of 
the world. 


occasion 


Woodbury in a Fine New Home 


oe a COLLEGE, of Los An- 
geles, California, won the Grand Prize 
Trophy in the series of annual O.G.A. Contests, 
as was reported in the June Grecc Writer, 


with reproductions of the photographs of the 
silver cup that was the emblem of the contest 





Messrs. Harding and Dolge 
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NEWS w WORD 


and of the team that carried off the honors 
As the number appeared in print there arrived 
a copy of “Woodberries,” the college’s house 
organ, giving particulars of the opening of 
the handsome new home occupying half of 
the block at Wilshire Boulevard and St. Paul 
Street, Los Angeles, that has just been com- 





The presentation to Mr. Whitten 


pleted. The eight pages of the paper, 12 by 18 
inches in size, were given over to illustrations 
and descriptions of the building, its depart- 
ments, and its personnel. Two of the illustra- 
tions—one showing the presentation of the 
O.G.A. Contest Cup to President “Pop” Whit- 
ten by Mrs. Frances E. manager 
of the San Francisco Office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, and the other of the spacious 
and handsomely furnished reception 
are shown herewith. We regret that lack of 
space prevents a reproduction of the view of 
the building’s exterior also. Woodbury Col- 
lege was founded in 1884. When Mr. Whitten 
bought it in 1922 its capacity was 236 students, 
with an attendance of only 64. Within three 
months the attendance had built up to 
capacity. The new building’s capacity is 3500 
students, and there is reason to believe it will 
not be long before it will be 


Raymond, 


room— 


bee nN 
re ached 


Lower Telegraphic Charges 


AY event that will have an influence on the 
sending of business communications oc- 
curred recently when the rates for over-night 
telegraphic services were radically reduced 
It is now possible to send a two-hundred-word 
letter by wire to nearby places for only fifty- 
nine cents, and to the most distant corre- 
spondent for less than one and one-half cents 
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AND PICTURE 


a word. The ten-word night message has been 
discontinued and the initial charge for night 
letters will be for twenty-five words instead 
of for fifty as at present. The maximum 
charge for a twenty-five-word night letter will 
be fiity cents, even for the greatest distances 
in the United States Office secretaries should 
obtain further details from tbe telegraph 
companies. 


Mr. Todd Moves Up 


HE career of Mr. Ray E. Todd, whose 

portrait is shown herewith, illustrates 
what may happen to any young man of initia 
tive, industry, and determination to get on 
in the world. Mr. Todd was born on a farm 
in Illinois. He left high school in 1917, when 
19 years of age, to take an accounting and 
stenographic course in the Gem City Business 
College at Quincy, Illinois. After graduation, 
he secured employment as a reserve stenog 
rapher in the purchasing department of the 
National Cash Register Company, at Dayton, 
Ohio. One promotion after another finally 
brought him to the position of executive secre- 
he now holds. An interesting fact 
in connection with the Gem City Business 
College is that four other former students now 
hold positions with the National Cash Register 
Company. They are J. W. Dozier, manager 


tary, which 








Vr. Ray E. Todd 


central division; George D. Whitefort, secre 
tary to I H. Thompson, vice president, 
lomestic sales ; William Argast, officeman, Day- 
ton sales: and Chester Wright, executive of- 
fice The Grecc Writer extends its con- 
gratulations to these young men, to the Gem 
City Business College, and to Dr. D. L. Mus- 
selman, its energetic president. Incidentally, 
Dr. and Mrs. Musselman and Mr. T. E. Mus- 
selman were tendered a testimonial dinner by 
the executive officers and department heads of 
the National Cash Register Company, at Day 
ton, on May 11, 1937, too late to report in our 
last previous issue. About forty persons were 
present 


The handsome reception room in Woodbury College's new home 
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THE CORONATION PROCESSION 


A Greggite records her impressions of the colorful pageant that 
for a day held the interest of the whole English-speaking world 


By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 
Production Editor, Gregg Publishing Company 


Rat-tat-tat ! 


sleepily 


AT-TAT-TAT! 
“Yes-ss?” 
“It's four-thirty,” 
tones of the London hotel porter 
And then, as my mind dragged itself into 
consciousness, I realized that this was May 12, 


drawled I, 
came the courteous 


1937, the day that I had sailed 3,000 miles to 
see dawn, the day that I had saved my two 
years’ vacations and all my pennies for, the 
day that a million other persons had done 


important things to see—the day on 
George VI and Elizabeth 


King and Queen of the 


equally 
which 
crowned 
Empire 

So up I jumped in t! 
promised to be a d 
quickly, and, laden with top coat, 
lich no one dares 
camera, left my 
police regulations 


were to De 
British 
gray dawn of what 


reary English day, dressed 
raincoat, 
umbrella, rubbers (without w! 
stir in England), and my 
hotel at 5 o'clock, for the 
| 


were that we be in our seats at 6. 


Never would one have thought that it was 
5 o'clock in the morning. The streets were 
as crowded as at midday, and everyone was 


Many were carrying thermos 


hions, and 


in holiday mood 
bottles, 

through which, nine hours later, they hoped to 
catch a glimpse of the procession. 


luncheons, cus periscopes, 


INTO the Underground we descended, at 
5 o'clock as crowded as the Times Square 
Station in New York at rush hour, but with 
this difference—with the famed English cour 
everyone was considerate. There were 
no guards pushing the mobs with football 
tactics. People just made themselves as small 
as possible so that the next person could get 
a foothold inside the doors of the cars. 

Out again at the station nearest our seats, 
and the guards collecting our tickets as we 
left the Underground, and taking time, even 
in the midst of all that turmoil, to say “Thank 
you” to each passenger. Imagine a New York 
subway guard thanking you for anything! 


tesy, 


WE had a good mile walk to our seats on 
the stand built on the restaurant terrace 


of the exclusive Dorchester Hotel, facing the 
East Carriage Drive of Hyde Park, where the 
procession was to pass on its way from the 


Abbey. 


Our tickets entitled us to both break- 


luncheon in the lorchester 
ae tea 
/ oclock we went down to tha 


fast and 
So about 
} iful and . lining room ' ' 
beautiful and spacious dining 1 and were 
we hungry, after having risen at 4:30! 


Following our delicious breakfast we 
ascended the stand again, and for an hour 
so just watched the crowds. (We failed to us¢ 
the set of cross word puzzles that the hotel 


management thoughtfully provided to keep us 
amused, though 


souvenir program. ) 


we did enjoy the beautiful 


Opposite our stand was a great open star 


on which the seats were comparatively inex 
pensive, but along the sidewalks and on the 
grass of Hyde Park an army had been stand 
ing since the afternoon of the preceding day 
This was typical of what had been happening 
throughout London. It was estimated that 
at least 500,000 stood in the free spaces. Later 
in the day we saw many of them carried off 
in faints. The papers stated that 7,000 peopl 


fainted during the day Ambulance attendants 


were stationed every few rds of the length of 


the route to care tor such cases. And one of 
the interesting things was that, after the 
“faintees” had been restored, they came back, 
and the crowds gave them the same spac¢ 
they had originally had, without a question. 


Again, English courtesy 


ABOUT 
the opposite 


7) o'clock tr ps began to 


direction to that in 


pass in 
which the 


real procession was later pass. Part of 
them were going to take up their positions 
in the line of march; others were going to 
their stands in the guarding line, for every 
inch of the 6-mile route was lined with a 


continuous row of tro: ps standing elbow to 


elbow. 

This part of the display alone was finer 
than the finest parade most of us had ever 
seen, for all the crack troops of the Empire 
were here, marching like wooden soldiers- 
troops from Australia, New Zealand, South 


Africa, Canada, Newfoundland, India, as well 
as the regular army units. The perfect pre- 
cision, the thrilling music from the bands— 
all this set one tingling Indeed, all the 
world loves a soldier. 

Our seats allowed us to see a long stretch 
of view—several companies at a time, far 
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superior, we felt, to the close-up views that 
allowed only a of a brigade or a 
carriage at one eyeful. 


portion 


SOON after this, the broadcasting began. 
As our stand, as well as the lobby and din- 
ing room of the hotel, was equipped with 
amplifiers, we heard the same excellent broad- 
cast that you heard here. Indeed, it was 
an emotional experience to know that my 
friends 3,000 miles away were listening to the 
same broadcast and thinking of me as actually 
secing what they heard described. The only 
difference was that it was 10 a.m. in London 
but 5 a.m. in New York. 

So, with you, we heard, though we could 
not see from our part of the area, the arrival 
of the honored guests and peers at the Abbey, 
the unloading of the carriages and cars, the 
cheers of the crowds as the Royal Family 
arrived 

No need to describe the impressive Abbey 
service. No one who listened could fail to 
sense the devotion, the reverence, the solem- 
nity—yes, the ritual. 
The measured responses of the King’s difficult 
speech showed how deeply he felt the re- 
sponsibility that all the world was hearing put 


awesomeness—of the 


on his shoulders. 
ABOUT 12:15 word was sent up to our 
stand that luncheon was being served. It 


seemed almost think of eat- 
ing in the midst of that solemn service, yet 
we knew we should not disregard the call, for 
it would be long before another meal time came 
around. So again we found our way down 
to that beautiful dining room. 

And then came one of the high emotional 
pitches of the day, a day that was crammed 
with thrills and ecstacies all day long. We 
had just found our places, and the waiters had 
just poured the champagne (supplied by the 
hotel as a part of this gala day), when that 
part of the Abbey service was reached where 
“God Save the King” was sung. With one 
accord the hundreds of persons in that vast 
dining room sprang to their feet glasses in 
hand, and drank a toast to the King. I shall 
never forget the expressions on their faces. 

After the fine luncheon we returned again to 
our seats and watched people fainting, crowds 
getting restless, children crying. But finally 
we heard over the “wireless,” as the radio is 
called in England, that the procession was 
leaving the Abbey. Although it could not 
possibly reach us for an hour, yet the realiza- 
tion that the day’s climax was approaching 
kept us tingling with excitement 


sacrilegious to 


AT last, about 3 o'clock, the head of the 
procession appeared. First came the troops 


we had seen earlier in the day. It seemed to 
us that the marching was even more precise, 
if possible, than it had been in the morning 
Again, the music that sent one’s blood racing 
Many of the marches were Sousa marches 

Following the came the carriage 
procession of prime munisters, representatives 
and colonial rulers, each carriage escorted by 
a contingent of native troops from the par 
ticular possession represented. The mahara 
jahs from India were particularly brilliant, in 
thei: bright turbans and flashing jewels 

Ihe last of these carriages was occupied 
by Prime Minister Baldwin and his wife (now 
Earl and Countess Baldwin), and wiat a vast 
crescendo o1 cheefs greeted him, fitting tribute 
to the high regard in which he is held i 
England. 

The next group of carriages contained vari 
ous members of the Royal Family. We could 
see Queen Mary and the two little princesses, 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, very clearly 
And what a portrait of royalty and dignity 
Queen Mary that the 
word “Queen’ 
instruments registered the 
decibels for the applause and cheers for her 
larger even than for the King and Queen 
What her thoughts must been on that 
day, as she remembered her ronation 
twenty-six years ago, as she thought of her 
eldest son, whom had expected t 
crown on this day alone and far away from 
the scene, and as she saw her next-born son 
crowned! Little Margaret Rose was bouncing 
around in her carriage like any six-year-old 


child. 


tro ps 


everything 
The 


largest 


presented 
sound-recording 
number of 


implies 


have 
own c 


everyone 


FINALLY, the special troops that always 
guard the Royal Family appeared—the Welsh 
Guards, the Irish Guards, the Scots Guards, 


the Coldstream 


Guards—a veritable grand 
opera in effect—crimson coats, tall black 
bearskin hats, and marching as one man. The 


Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards were 
even more picturesque. The Horse Guards 
rode coal-black chargers, sat on white sheep- 
skin saddles, and wore white breeches, black 
high boots, crimson jackets, silver helmets 
with white plumes floating from them. The 
Horse band was most spectacular, 
playing their instruments as they rode. The 
drummers were the most theatrical af all 
A huge drum was suspended on each side of 
the horse, the drummer beating away on then 
for dear life and guiding his horse by reins 
attached to his feet! Perfect coordination! 
As troop after troop wheeled by, we realized 
that the cheering was becoming more frantic 
than ever, there it came—brilliant 
and shining the famed 
(Continued on page 11) 


Guards 


and—yes, 
as bright as the sun 
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golden coach! The eight Windsor grays that 
drew it had been driven and rehearsed in the 
midst of waving flags and cheers to accustom 
them to what they would have to hear on this 
day. Before and on each side of the coach 
marched the Royal! Postilions in their brilliant 
orange and black uniforms and the Yeomen of 
the Guard (Beefeaters) in their Tudor uni- 
forms, looking for all the world like a pack 
of cards come to life. 

Inside the coach, very clearly, we could see 
the newly crowned King, sitting very stiff 
and very erect, wearing his priceless crown of 
jewels, holding his scepter in one hand and 
the orb in the other. Beside him was the 
Queen, carrying her scepter and smiling, as 
her pictures always show her. 


HOW could the have voices and 
breath to thrill and emo- 
tion of the spectacle and all it represented to 
the world and to the country so overwhelmed 
me that I could not have uttered a word. The 
drama, the poetry, and mysticism that this 
pageant portrayed were tremendously mov- 
ing. Not six months before the man who had 
just been crowned was quietly going about his 
daily affairs. With the flash of events in 
December he was thrust into this tremendous 
position of sovereign of a quarter of the 
globe’s land—the most powerful throne in the 
world. And the English people, so loyal to 
their royalty, had taken him to their hearts 
and staged a coronation the like of which has 


crowd 
cheer so? The 


never been known or seen before. 

The general impression that the memorable 
day left in the who had the 
privilege of witnessing the day’s events may 
be described as a sort of mixture of a religious 
festival, a grand opera, a Hollywood review, 
all rolled into one. 


minds of all 


and a fairy tale 


New York Holds a Shorthand 
Contest 


OTHING like it have we ever seen. 

About 1500 students found their way to 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, on May 
20, to compete in the 16th annual shorthand 
contest of the New York City Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association. The event was 
so organized that the students, who began to 
arrive at 8:30, went directly to the various 
ballrooms to which had been assigned. 
The 80-words-a-minute went to 
the Grand Ballroom, and in the picture you 
can see a part of them diligently at work. 
Others found their way to the Small Ball- 
room—which isn’t very small at that—and two 
other rooms, large enough for ballrooms in 
many a country hotel, were also soon filled 


they 
contestants 


ll 


Scheduled to begin at 9:30, right on the dot, 
Manager A. A. Bowle introduced the dictator, 
Dr. Frank J. Arnold, (who was the first radio 
shorthand contest dictator), and all went merry 
as a marriage bell! Announcements, prelimi- 
nary dictation, contest proper, transcribing, 
preliminary checking, dismissal of contestants, 
second and third checking by the teachers’ 
contest committee of 100 who worked so rapid- 
ly that by the hour of one, when they sat 
down to a well-earned luncheon, the results 
were known, all went to make up a very busy 
morning. 

At the winning end were James Monroe 
High School, New York; Pace Institute, New 
York; New York University, School of Com- 
merce; Passaic High School, Passaic, N. J.; 


South Side High School, Newark, N. J.; 
Immaculate Conception High School, New 
York: St. Peter’s Commercial High School, 
Newark, N. J.; and the individual awards 


were spread pretty well among the schools 


competing 


BETTER and more accurate shorthand is 
demanded. In this 80-WPM contest the judges 
were satisfied with only 99% or higher. That’s 
writing shorthand and that’s what you should 
do. As Dr. Tildsley said during an address to 
the radio shorthand contest audience, “We are 
tired of 6 high standard 
set by this association, we believe, might well 
be emulated. Other throughout the 
country are demanding high standards in con- 
formity with the more stringent demands of 
business. As Mrs. McConnell, former presi- 
dent of the Association, “Our students 
work for this contest, and they set the high 
realize 
than 
succeed It is 


percenters = oe 


contests 


said 


standard for themselves, because they 
that it is only by doing much better 
average work that they can 
accurate as well as shorthand ability 
that spells success in business.” “Make haste 
slowly” chosen as the motto for 
Gregg Teachers Associat 
tests 


speedy 


might be 


Shorthand on Con- 


Stenography and the Great 
Romance 

HERE are few front-page news stories in 

these modern times into which sooner or 
later a stenographer does not enter. When 
the Duke and Windsor settled 
down to enjoy their Austrian honeymoon one 
of their first moves was to send to the British 
legation at Vienna for stenographic assistance 
in writing the (500) telegrams that, for a 
while, according to the newspaper reports, they 


sent daily in response to congratulatory mes- 
sages to them from all parts of the world. 


I Juchess of 
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ABOUT WORD TRANSPOSITION 


Sentence construction in spoken language is apt to be faulty. It is 
within the province of the stenographer to point out its defects 


By VIRGINIA YOUNG 


ID you ever stop to think how a mis- future which does not express determination, 
placed word can spoil the euphony, or threat, or promise. Involved future is future 
even the meaning, of a sentence Let's which does express determination, threat, or 
be sure that we are not placing the cart betor promis 
the horse. Not all improperly placed words We use both SHALL and WILL when ex 
create a ridiculous sentence, but here are a few pressing simple future. We use both SHALI 
that I have found in our own letters and WILL when expressing involved futur 
“Please let us know whether you have When SHALL is correct in expressing simple 
erected the sign or not.” Just how would one future, WILL is correct in expressing involved 
go about erecting a “not?” future. When WILI $s correct in expressing 
“We have only sent you three tires.” Only simple future, SHALL is correct in expressing 
sending them would be satisfactory, I should involved future 
think. Would one be expected to send them Illustrations 
and then take them, or just what? “I shall go to New York next week.” This 
“The store manager has only sold a total is simple future; | am not promising; I am 
of $50 worth of goods.” Only sold—what merely expressing my intention of going. I may 
else is he expected to do? change my mind 
“We can make shipment of any orders you “Il will go to New York next week.” This 
care to give us from stock.” Does he carry a is determination. It also a promise, 
stock of orders? “The boys shall enter college next fall.’ 
“Very seldom is a battery returned to a (Determination on the part of the parents.) 
manufacturer that is actually defective.” A “The children will not go to school tomor 
defective manufacturer ? row.” (Simple future 
“Please read the booklet we are mailing you “I shall go to New York.” (Simple future.) 
very carefully.” Just how could one insure “He will go to New York.” (Simple future.) 
very careful mailing of a booklet? “They shall go, even if I have to borrow 
“We have presented this bill to you for pay- the money.” (Involved future—determination. ) 
ment several times.” Surely we would not “I will go whether or not you approve.” 
wish anyone to pay the same bill several times! (Involved future—determination. ) 
“Please let me know when you are going “I will sue you if you do not pay the rent.’ 
to Neligh as soon as possible.” It is obvious ( Threat.) 
that “as soon as possible” relates to “let me “You shall suffer if u are dishonest.” 
know,’ so the natural, as well as the correct ( Threat.) 
thing to do would be to place the modifier as “I will present you with a book.” ( Promise.) 
close as possible to the words modified. “He shall help you tomorrow.” ( Promise.) 
“I will help you tomorrow.” ( Promise.) 
Shall and Will “It shall be done for you.” ( Promise.) 
In a question use SHALL or WILL as it is 
I AM not going to try to make purists of any to be used in the reply. “Shall you return 
of you. However, there are a few errors in soon?” Answer—“I shall.” “Will you help 
grammar that are so glaring they make a me?” Answer—‘“I will.” 
letter appear awkward. These are the incorrect 
use of “shall” and “will,” “who” and “whom,” ‘TO represent simple expectation on the part 
objective and nominative case, possessive pro- of the speaker use SHALL (or SHOULD) 
nouns, and misplaced modifiers. I shall touch in the first person and WILL (or WOULD) 
briefly on each of these subjects and endeavor in the second or third persons 
in as simple and non-technical a manner as Examples: I believe I shall not be able to 
possible, to make them clear go. We shall be glad to hear from you fur- 
SHALL and WILL are used to express ther. He will be glad to hear from you fur 
actions which are to occur in the future ther. I feared I should fail. I feared we 
Future is a term referring to that which has should fail. I feared you would fail 
not yet happened. There are two kinds of To represent determination, desire, willing- 
future; simple and involved. Simple future is ness, or promise on the part of the speaker, 
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You don't get very far 
use W II | { WOULD) th first pers 
and SHALL SHOULD the se nd « 
third persons 

xamples I will help you | promise it 


You shall not go, sir; I forbid it 





They shall 


be hanged at sunrise; we, the court, decree it 

In a question containing SHALL or 
SHOULD, WILI WOULD, when the sub 
ject is in the first person, use auxiliary SHALL 
r SHOULD—“Well, what shall I (or we) 
do now?” 

When the bject is t second or third 
person, us¢ e auxiliary that will be used i: 
the answe Shall you be recognize 
(Answer would be, “I shall” or “I shall not.” ) 
rhis refers to expectation 

“Will you do the deed?” (Answe W 
rr “I will not.”) This refers t é 
determinat 

Remember it the st pers | 
“We”: the s per “You the ird 
person is “He,” “She, r “They 

The sect l and third persons are classed 
together e samme le applies to either. The 
opposite always applies to t t person 

Simple Futurity 
First Person Second Third 
I shall go You will go He will go 
We shall go She will go 
Chey will £0 
Determination—Threat—Promise 


I will go You shall go 


We will go 


} 


Easy, isn’t it? If yecome 


ask yourself these questions 


you 
Do I want to express simple f 
termination, threat, 
wrong 


or promise ?” 


He shall go 
She shall go 
They shall go 
confused just 
What person? 
uturity or de- 
You can't go 
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High School Teachers to Meet 
WF are advised by Miss Ruby F. Nason, 
publicity chairman for 


Lawrence 


the 


High School Teachers A ciation, that the 
35th annual convention of the Association will 
be held at the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, n Saturday, November 20), 
1937 The general then f the conventio! 
will be tea me There will be tour 
sectional meetings as follows: bookkeeping, 
secretarial, machine practice, and social busi 
ness Mr. Elliot R. Duncan, of Massachusetts 
I side the associat 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





The Magic Formula for Your Success 


Explained by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 





ELLO, Everybody! 
Let's pretend we are all gathered on 
the Magic Carpet of the Future, and 
that it only awaits our command to lift and 
sail off to where our dreams are realities. 
What would be your command? Where would 
you wish to go? 

It is an impressive and glorious sight to 
visualize 500,000 eager, enthusiastic, and ex- 
pectant young men and women, assembled in 
classrooms all over the world for the purpose 
of training brain and hand to “goose step” to 
the click of a mind that knows where it would 
like to go and means to get there. Scanning 
the horizon of the future, while cautiously tap- 
ping out the first assignments on the type- 
writer and attempting to bring under control 
the funny little marks of shorthand, they won- 
der incredulously if they can ever write at high 
speeds. Most assuredly. This Magic Carpet 
will respond to your wish to become an expert 
stenographer, voiced aloud or softly to your- 
self, and the height it attains will be governed 
by your aspirations and the power and 
strength you bring to your work each day. 
The desire to be rated among the best is the 
first step. 


STENOGRAPHY has offered copiously ex- 
citing and interesting careers for many young 
men and women, who paused sufficiently long 
on the threshold to see the design of the 
future they were building. It affords the oppor- 
tunity for specialization, intellectual advance- 
ment, and the pecuniary independence we all 
demand. It has the added advantage of pro- 
viding a key to open the door of any other 
profession which subsequently one might de- 
cide upon. A young woman of our acquaint- 
ance wanted to become a physician. Not hav- 
ing the means to study medicine immediately, 
she decided upon a course in stenography, in- 
tending to use it to earn her way through col- 
lege. Wisely, she sought the job of secre- 
tary to the head of the Medical Department 
of the university in which she elected to pur- 
sue her studies. “I learned more in those 
hours of taking dictation and transcribing the 
notes of this famous surgeon than I could 
possibly acquire from his lectures in the class- 
room,” she said. “That I have been able to 


achieve my life's ambition to become a doctor 
I attribute entirely to the wise selection of 
stenography as the stepping-stone.” 

Whether you have dreams of becoming an 
author, scientist, or farm manager, you will 


find shorthand and typewriting a source of 


gratification and convenience. 


NATURALLY, the position you attain and 
the reward you receive will depend upon the 
efficiency and interest you bring to your train- 
ing. A by-stander, watching three masons at 
work, asked one man what he was doing. 

“Earning my wages,” was the short reply. 

“And what are you doing?” he put to the 
second man. 

“Cutting 

Walking along he came up to the third. 
“What are you doing, my lad?” 

With eager, shining eyes the young man 
answered: “I, sir, am building a cathedral!” 

You, too, are building the cathedral of your 
future, and today you are laying the corner- 
stone. Whether it will be a structure that 
will endure to ‘greater heights depends upon 
the foundation. 

This department has pledged itself to make 
your study of shorthand and typewriting a 
grand series of thrilling accomplishments right 
up until the last day, in the not-too-far-off 
future, when with diploma in hand you lift 
your chin to look over the prospects of the 
business opportunities that await an efficient 
stenographer or secretary. A chairman of a 
large rubber company once said that a man 
rarely succeeded in anything unless he had 
fun doing it. “I have known people who 
succeeded simply because they had a rip-roar- 
ing good time doing their work, and failed 
miserably when the wit became dulled through 
lack of enthusiasm,” he We have no 
intention of allowing your wit to become 
dulled in this exciting business of learning 
stenography. We will dangle enticingly inter- 
esting prizes and awards in front of your 
nose all along the way—and dare you to get 
them! What do you say? Are we ready for 
the take-off? Remember that the fairest prizes 
require the longest reach, but we'll steady 
the Carpet—so don’t let anything pass you by 
as we sail through to success. 


stone.” 


said. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Milestones 


Because good notes are the basic require- 
ment for high speeds and accurate transcrip- 
tion, we concentrate at the beginning on a 
good shorthand writing style. Don’t be satis- 
fied to write anything down for what is dic- 
tated; if your first attempt to make the out- 
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line is somewhat clumsy, write it over and 
over again until you have mastered it. Prac- 
tice the frequent combinations at every oppor- 
tunity so that you can write them more rap- 
idly than they are spoken. The more of these 
frequent words you can write at high speed 
now, the easier will be the dictation speeds 
later on. Read everything you can beg, bor- 
row, or buy. Enjoy reading the shorthand 
stories in this magazine, and subsequently 
have them dictated to you to see how many 
new outlines you have remembered. Fix the 
pattern of words in your mind so that you can 
reproduce them at will. The first requirement 
of good notes is to know what you want to 
write before you start writing it. 

The Order of Gregg Artists, more famil- 
iarly known as the O. G. A., has hundreds of 
thousands of members in the stenographic pro- 
fession all over the world. In the Annual 
Contest last year, every state in the Union 
and fifteen foreign countries were represented 
with excellent shorthand writers. Beautiful 
specimens of notes came from far-off Siam, 
China, South Africa, and from other coun- 
tries even more remote. You are invited to 
join this greatest of all shorthand organiza- 
tions. Your qualification on the Junior 
O. G. A. Test entitles you to Junior Member- 
ship and the Writing Progress Pin. Later, 
you will take the O. G. A. Membership Test, 
and upon qualification will receive the en- 
graved Membership Certificate. There are 
higher awards to strive for, including the Gold 
O. G. A. Pin, but we'll tell you more about 
them as we go along. Right now, your first 
goal is the Junior O. G. A. Pin. See how 
soon you can qualify for it. 


NOW let’s look on the other side and see 
what our first award is in typewriting. Obvi- 
ously, one of the first requisites of good typ- 
ing is neatness and accuracy. Regardless of 
how fast you may type, if you do not have 
the artistic sense developed sufficiently to en- 
able you to turn out a nice-looking piece of 
work, you probably will not find your services 
particularly in demand. Artistry with speed 
constitutes the ideal attribute of a stenographer. 
The world-wide Order of Artistic Typists 
beckons you to become a Junior Member. The 
test, published elsewhere in this magazine, 
requires simple typewriting technique and is 
a challenge to you to practice for the needed 
accuracy to merit the Junior O. A. T. Award. 
The Senior O. A. T. Membership Certificate 
awaits your development of practical type- 
writing skill, embracing tabulation, as well as 
speed and accuracy, in the performance of 
the test. Before attaining it, however, you 


will have cast your eye upon a nearer goal— 
the 30-word C. T. Progress Certificate. Good! 
How soon can you reach it? 
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The Complete Theory Certificate may be 
earned either before or after you have achieved 
the shorthand speed of 60 words a minute and 
qualified for the 60-word Transcription Cer- 
tificate. This will be determined by the plan 
of your stenographic course. You may take 
the test as soon as you have completed the 
manual. After you get started in the speed 
work of both shorthand and typewriting, you 
may work progressively for the various cer- 
tificates, pins and medals up to and including 
whatever speed you attain. For instance, a 
lovely Gold Pin is given as the award for 
qualifying on the 120-word shorthand test, 
and the C. T. Emblem Pin for qualifying 
on the Competent Typist Test at 50 words a 
minute. 


WITH your subscription to this magazine 
you are entitled to the attractive orange-and- 
black Achievement Record Album, designed 
to hold all of the certificates in shorthand and 
typewriting that you win. When you have 
filled this album, as explained on the inside 
front cover of the book, you are eligible to 
apply for the Final Attainment Certificate—a 
large honorary diploma suitable for framing, 
and testifying to your having accomplished 
the required work. You will be very proud 
of this diploma when it is presented to you 
with your schdol diploma—additional test- 
mony to the business executive that you are 
a qualified stenographer 

Next month we will present a _ beautiful 
series of prizes: exquisite emblem pins, em- 
blem bracelets, tie clasps, pens, and fountain 
pen desk sets. These prizes are given in 
addition to the certificates to the students in 
the classes who make the best records. If 
you decide to train for reporting skill, the 
expert medals given at 140, 160, 175, and 200 
words a minute are lovely pieces of jewelry 
to use either as lavalliere or watch charms. 
The Annual O. G. A. Contest, which brings 
together more than 30,000 shorthand writers 
from all over the world, offers hundreds of 
additional prizes and will be announced in the 
December issue of this magazine. 


AND now, in urging you to the task of build- 
ing a solid foundation upon which to con- 
struct a successful career, let me repeat that 
the greatest obstacles to your realization of 
it are disinterested practice, dulled enthusi- 
asm—the characteristic shrug of the shoulder. 
If anything is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing as enthusiastically, interestedly, and ef- 
ficiently as you know how to do it. Let the 
result of your effort be gratifying to you, 
and it will be a source of gratification to your 
employer. Keep before you always the vision 
of what you want to do and what you in- 
tend to be, and unconsciously you will find 
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your dream coming true. 
the daily assignments, keep this 
n mind 


“It isn't as big as the other chap’s 
With a flaming sign; 


As you 
| 


ittle thought 


7 + 
ut its 


It isn't as great as your own, perhaps, 
B 

Just my own little job to hold on tight, 
Freeze to 
With a man’s strength and might 
It isn't a golden, downy way— 
Perfumed, sun-kissed, bright; 

It isn’t all laughter and cloudless 
But it’s mine, all right— 

My little job I’ve chosen to do, 

I'm the kind of a man that will do it, too!” 


We 


mine. 


and embrace 


day, 


Ow! 


are on our way! All power to you! 
? 
‘ 


Until next month, adieu! 


From the Book Corner 


oo(' YMMERCIAL ( lubs, ( \rganizati n, 
Programs and Plays” is a timely book 
to know about when contemplating the or- 


ganization of a club or planning for events in 
me already established Every club presi 
dent wants his administration to be an out 


s ling success, and here’s how. “Commer 
al Clubs” is brimful of ideas on how to start 
a club, how to preside over meetings, ar 
ange programs—and is finished off with eight 
mplete plays suitable for part of an eve 
ungs jollifcation. It’s a Gregg publication 


HAVE 


matic 


you heard of the Winston “Auto- 
that Makes it Fun to Add a 
New Word Every Day to Your Vocabulary?” 
It is called “Word A Day” and is the 
most intriguing little books we ever did see 


Device 
one of 
a nice game one can play all by himself—or 
herself, as the case 
one. A 


nstructor in 


may be—and certainly a 
friend, a public-speaking 
a big middle-western un 


profitable 
iversity 
he and his family “played 
that added to 
each day. This “Word-A 
W ord-Tickets,” is somewhat 
it's all prepared, and one may 
“Tear off a work-ticket each 
a definite time for doing this, 


once explained how 


cards” with words and in 
their vocabulary 


Day Book of 


similar, only 


way 


play at it alone 
/ 


morning 1opt 
so that 


word—its pronunciation, 


t becomes a regular habit. Read the 
definition—then slip 
Use the word that day 
conversation, or your corres- 
Make it a positive and 
permanent part of your working vocabulary. 
At night slip the ticket into the word-wallet 
in the back of your book.” Like one does new 
dimes—if new dimes! Good idea, 
isn't it? John C. Winston Company supplied 
this one 


it into your pocket 
either in your 
pondence or writing 


one saves 


practice 





q@ 12 ANSWERS P 











To the questions on page 3 


1. Philology is the scientific study of la! 
guage, particularly with the idea of invest! 
gating the hum speech of all times 

2. The President I tne United States is the 
nly executive ofhce directly resp ble t 
all of the people 

3. Colors in postage stamps have a fhxed 
value not lv 1 the United States but u all 
countries the Internat al Postal Union 
In the Unit tat the value are e cent, 
green; two cent, pink ve cent, blue; with 

mewhat s ir rat in other countries 

4. A “power of attorney” is a legal instru 
ment author g the pers umed t t 
ct as ag t ti “ signs it. OS : 
aries treque ya tne em] ( W 
the latter are ipacita ' 

‘ a » 

5. Phil on ¢ 
| | ‘ 4 t 

f KXevgela ’ KS ! ¢ 

/. Simpl : Arne i mounta nt 
Alpine rang t is also applied to a pass I 
and a tune \ the intain 

8. A mbus 1 bright e1 ng desig 

ially rout but sometime triangular « 
square corresp i t a i about the 
ead of a figure painting bas-relet 
9 A ble isa R in ¢ wort isually 
1 t utad if An d exe ing 

10. The Rocket Foundation is a phil 
i I pic t t estab ed by act of legislature 
by Jol D. Rockefeller in 1913, with an e1 
dowment of one hundre llion dollars, t 
which addition has since been mad 

ll. Mid-town Broadway, New York City, 
because of its brilliant illumination at night, 
is known as “the Great White Way 
12 Ron ince languages are t e that have 

a common origin in Latin, su as Fret 
Italian, Spanis Portuguese 


The 


As will be noted in the announcement else- 


Esterbrook Contest 


where in this number, so much interest was 


shown in this Shorthand Con- 


years Gregg 
the 


, , 
that a second-place silver 


test, sponsored by Esterbrook Company, 
cup award was add- 
silver ven to the 


Public 


ed to the three larg« 
winners in the 


cups &£ 


Private, Parochial, and 


School Divisions The fact that more than 
twelve thousand teachers entered classes of 
shorthand students, and that there were thirty 
five thousand individual entries, indicates the 


the contes 


widespread interest in 
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SHORTHAND STYLE STUDIES—! 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 





Let us keep in mind that shorthand must 
always be written fluently and correctly. The 
first characters of our study are taken from 
the elliptical figure shown in Plate 1. 


< 


T 
motion to curves, circles and hook 


Left motion to blends 
2 
Note where the greater depth of curvature 
comes in b and p. Alsor andi. These curves 
are written with a gently curving stroke from 
beginning to end. 


—_ 


Left motion to circle joinings 


3 
Get firmly pictured in your mind the general 
direction and formation of the outlines im 
Plate 3. 








-~< 


Outline Analytical Study Drill 


4 


Note that an imaginary line drawn across the 
top of / would either cut off the circle com- 
pletely or cut through it. The base of / should 
be written on the line of writing—not below it 





OTION HORIZONTAL CURVE DRILLS 


Vial 





To increase facility and improve formation of 
curves try our old friend the direct oval drill 
to get a good swing in writing / andr. Gather 
speed as you write. 





Proportion Drill 


6 
Watch length of / and r, as well as formation 
and circle joinings in Plate 6. Circles should 
be made quite round and should begin slightly 
to the right and upward. Close all circles. 
Get a good writing motion on this exercise 
before leaving it. 


recision Drill 
7 


Turn the circle neatly here—the small circle 
is a mere turning of the pen. 
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Ali shnorth 


combinations in longhand facility 


characters and some 
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& 
You'll find all of our shorthand characters 
and some combinations written in the long- 


hand word facility. The forms, therefore are 
not new to the hand Because facility in 
shorthand writing and in reading is what we 
are striving for, let us bring all of the zest 
and skill to our practice that we possibly can 
Up on your finger-tips, then, and let's write! 
In order to make shorthand useful, you must 
be so familiar with so many outlines that they 
will come to mind as soon as they are spoken 
This familiarity comes with reading and writ- 
ing practice, and plenty of it. 


September Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 
until October 


O. G. A. Test Instructions 


These tests are to determine your ability to write 
shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accurately. Any be- 
ginning student who is able to make « creditable copy 
of the Junior Test (page 24) may submit it for the 
Progress Pin. The test below, for the O. G. 
Membership Certificate, can be written by any one 
who has completed the eighth Chapter of the Manual. 

Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until you have 
produced a copy in your best writing style. Ask your 
teacher to criticize your writing as you practice. Ob- 
serve proportion in lengths, correct size of circles, 
good formation of curves, and fluency of execution. 


COOPERATION. A man whose family 
was always quarreling, after having tried in 
vain to temper them with words, thought he 
would” show them the folly of their ways. 
So he called his boys and bade them lay some 
sticks before him. Then having tied the 
sticks*® into a faggot, he told the lads, one 
after the other, to take it up and break it. 
They all tried and could not.*” Then untying 
the faggot, he gave them the sticks to break. 
This they did with great ease. Said the man: 
“Thus, my children, so*’ long as you stay to- 
gether you will be a match for your enemies; 
but differ and divide and you are lost.” (99) 


O. A. T. Test Instructions 


(1) Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two 
sheets to the test. (2) Use good quality paper of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches 
(except where legal size is specified in the directions). 
(3) Center heading. (4) Keep margins as nearly even 
as possible. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable 
of producing good, clear copy. (6) Use clean type. 
(7) De not erase, or strike over letters; typographical 
errors are not permitted. (8) Indent paragraphs either 
five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout 
the test. A lesser number than five spaces or « greater 
number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 
(9) Double space always between paragraphs, whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do 
not use more than two speces. (10) Type « proper 
heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior 
test. The wording must be clear and understandable, 
but brief. Tests should be properly punctuated. 


September copy is good as membership tests 
25, 1937) 
Junior Test 


that tells 
rare gut, 


There is an old Eastern legend 
of a Genii whe offered a maiden a 
in exchange for the largest and ripest ear of 
corn she could find in a neighboring field 
Only one condition he made—that she must 
walk straight through the field, never turning 


back or to the side. And she must pick the 
one ear. 

The maiden accepted with delight and 
hastened eagerly to the cornfield. The first 


ears she came to were large and ripe, but she 
passed them by, thinking there would be 
bigger and better ones farther along. She 
came to another lot, but they seemed not quite 
as good as the first lot There must be 
better ones ahead. But the farther she went, 
the smaller and less desirable the ears seemed 
until, alas,—she found herself at the end of 
the field with no ear of corn to show and 
no more chances to pick even a tiny one! 
That old legend might well have been writ- 
ten about Friendship. As we go through life, 
we see so many little things we might do to 
warm the heart of friend or loved one. They 
seem so small and unimportant, however, and 
we have such big things in mind to do for them 
later, that we pass them by. But, alas, the 
big opportunity seldom comes. And all the 
time, those little things might have been bring- 
ing sunshine into their hearts 
Selection from “The Gift of The 


Genii” 
Senior Test 

The following report on business conditions includes 
a tabulation exercise for Part II of this month's 
Senior O. A. T. Test. Remember you are to use but 
two sheets for the entire test. 

Part | 
GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS: 


The most serious apprehensions as to the busi- 
ness outlook for the fall grew out of the labor 
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September Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order te 


jacilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


The origin of the straw hat, either for men or women, 
is lost in antiquity. In the light of modern and industrial 
research it takes a certain place as one of the earliest 
marks of human civilization in almost all climes. Refer- 
ence to straw hats occurs in the records and documents 
of Rome of the Periclean Age. Hats of this early period 
were made of almost any kind of vegetable fiber; and, 
as time passed on through hundreds of years, we find that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, brought plaiters to Scotland and 
introduced to the British Isles the art of weaving strands 
of straw. It was no more than fifteen years after this intro- 
duction to England that the far Eastern countries of 
China and Japan, which now play such a large part in the 
men’s straw hat trade, were able to imitate in their native- 
grown straws the products of England in such an excel- 
lent manner, and at such a low price, that the keenest 
competition was at once created. The result is well known. 
China and Japan now lead in the production of what we 
speak of as straw braid. 

The straw most used for making straw hats comes 
from wheat and is chiefly grown along the Yellow River. 
The braiding of straw is a cottage labor. Sometimes 
whole villages are engaged in it. They buy their supplies 
from dealers who contract for the various qualities. The 
making of a sixty-yard piece, which is the usual yardage 
of straw braid, takes from two to six days, depending on 
the width. Finer braid requires much more time. This 
braid is sold by the foot by brokers who often contract 
for the output of whole families. The braid which is 
bought here and there in lots of varying length and 


Strokes 


54 


797 
850 
905 
966 


1020 
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quality is sorted, and pieces of the same width and quality 
are then joined together to make up the usual length of 
thirty, sixty, or one hundred and twenty yards. These 
pieces are bought by exporters, cased or baled, and 
shipped abroad. 

It is just exactly in this form that the braid is received 
at the factory direct from the heart of the straw-braid 
country, where once it blew in the breezes. After under- 
going a slow bleaching process, the braid is changed from 
the common color to a very beautiful clear white, rich in 
lustre and firm of body. The material is kept in stock all 
ready to be made into hats, which are quite the fashion 
in the summer. 

The skilled girls who sew the braid into the shape of 
a hat, dampen these pieces of sixty yards by immersion 
in water. This makes the braid more flexible, and it is 
therefore less apt to break. Like all trades, this one has 
its own jargon, and the nucleus of the whole hat is known 
in the hat-making business as the button. This button is 
produced by the operator carefully bending and braiding 
the straw in much the same manner as our grandmothers 
started the making of an oval rag rug. Upon the comple- 
tion of the button, the operator, by the aid of special 
sewing machines, sews the braid round and round. She 
frequently tries the shape on a wooden block, which she 
requires as a model for size and shape. Gradually the 
body takes shape. The body of the hat is made up of the 
crown and upper brim. All of this is in one piece. The 
lower brim is made separately. First the operator ascer- 
tains the inner size of the hat by measuring around the 
block with a piece of braid and by joining it where it meets. 
She then sews on this another strand and continues this 
process until the brim is exactly the width desired. The 
lower brim and the body are then sewed together by 
hand and allowed to dry. Voila, your hat! 
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Strokes 
1712 


1768 
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situation. It was impossible to feel assurance 
in the outlook as long as each day’s news em- 
phasized the danger that minority groups of 
workers might disrupt industrial operations, 
run up costs, and even tie up plants where 
the majority wanted to work; and for a time 
there seemed to be no successful defense 
against these tactics. Maintenance of high 
standards of pay and working conditions gave 
no assurance against trouble, since the strikes 
were not aimed primarily at wages and hours, 
but at recruiting for the unions and building up 
their power. Moreover, settlements with the 
unions seemed ineffective. The General Mo- 
tors Corporation, which in February signed a 
six months’ union agreement, nevertheless had 
to contend with two hundred “sit downs” or 
other interruptions of varying seriousness in 
the subsequent four months, due to irresponsi- 
ble or recalcitrant minorities. 

Where these conditions prevail costs go up, 
production and trade are interrupted, and con- 
fidence disappears. Hence the indications that 
labor troubles are on the decline, and that the 
major industries will have at least a respite 
from the unionization drive, stand as the most 
important development of the month. Un- 
questionably this respite is due to the fact that 
the drive ran into the force of an unfavorable 
public opinion. The failure of the strike 
against the independent steel companies dem- 
onstrated that the majority of the workers 
wanted to work, and that given protection they 
would work. at the wages and conditions pre- 
viously established. It has now been shown 
that public opinion is on the side of the ma- 
jority, and intolerant of the tactics of a minor- 
ity which would keep people out of work 
against their will. The unions have had to 
back away from this evidence of public dis- 
approval. In the General Motors case, the 
sit downs and interruptions ended abruptly. 


Parr II 


CHANGES BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES. 


The accompanying table shows the changes in 
profits and in annual rate of return of leading 
companies for the first half years 1936-37, 
classified according to major industrial groups. 
Many of the largest gains were in the indus- 
tries making capital goods, including the iron 
and steel industry where the rise was out- 
standing. Output of steel ingots for the first 
six months of this year amounted to 28,764,633 
tons, which was 35 per cent above that of the 
corresponding period last year and within one 
per cent of the all-time high in 1929. Without 
the 22 steel companies, the increase in com- 
bined profits of all industrial groups this year 
would have been but 22.2 per cent, instead of 


36.0, 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION PROFITS FOR 
First HALF YEAR 
Net profits are shown afier depreciation, 


interest, taxes, and other charges and reserves, 
but before dividends. 
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(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Net Profits Annual 

Half Year Return % 

Ne. Industry 1937 1937 
8 Amusements ....... .. « -$20,533 14.1 


Motors. . 110,545 22.8 
sdiswee 28,847 37.5 
we 22,712 22.8 


1 Autos—General 
6 Autos—Other 
24 Auto Accessories 


7 Baking 8,917 7.1 
17 Building Materials ...... 13,206 10.5 
14 Chemicals ........ . 83,953 15.3 
8 Coal Mining ..... vale we 263 0.6 
11 Electrical Equipment . 46,964 15.9 
12 Food Products—Miscel... 29,755 12.0 
9 Heating and Plumbing... 8,712 9.1 
14 Household Goods & Sup.. 24,171 17.9 
1 Iron & Steel—U. S. Steel. 64,735 8.3 
21 Iron & Steel—Other...... 59,457 9.6 
sss, ee 15,349 22.5 
19 Merchandising .......... 9,964 8.7 
12 Mining, Non-ferrous..... 65,133* 12.5 
7 Office Equipment. . 11,794 22.0 
7 Paper Products.......... 9,159 9.0 


. 47.579 10.9 


16 Petroleum .......... 

7 Railway Equipment 18,258 92 
14 Textiles and Apparel 8,459 16.6 
47 Miscel. Manufacturing... 46,396 15.8 
14 Miscel. Services.... 3,061 3.3 

ES ee ee 757,922 132 











" 
cUUUETEEEE 


Typing design by Miss Betty Fink, 
Butte High School, Butte, Montana 


> The railroads used to make their freight 
charges “the most the traffic would bear.” The 
stenographer who limits her dilatoriness and 
inaccuracies by “the most the employer will 
bear” will, like the railroads, be obliged to 
make up elaborate excuses to keep on holding 
the job—M. L. 
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QO. A. T. Prize Club Awards 


Bronze Pin 


Pearl Becco, Lourdes 

High Scheol, Marinette 
Wisconsin 

Ruth Van Boover Mercy 
Academy, Marshall 
Missourt 

Gladys Stroman Hummels- 
town High School, 
Hummelstown Pennsy! 
vania 

June King, Forrest Town 
ship High School, Forrest, 
lllinois 

Rachel Williams, Booneville 
High School, Booneville 
Mississippi 

Emma Lopez, High School, 
Beaumont, Texas 

Helen Murphy, St. Paul of 
the Cross School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Jean Borland, Lendon Busi 
ness Institute, London 
Ontario, Canada 

Pauline Schneider, St 
Joseph High School 
Wapakoneta Ohio 

Marcia Highly, Washington 
High School, Washington 
Court House, Ohio 
Frances Dodaro, Muldoon 
High School, Rockford 
Illinois 

Doris Myers, West High 
School, Akron, Ohio 

Gertrude Slaasted, Rosen 
thal School of Commerce 
Columbia 

Wanda Kennedy, Savanna 
Township High School 
Savanna, Iilinois 

Milten Johnson, High School, 
Knoxville, Iowa 

Gertrude Schwebe Marcia 
Gutterman and = Lillian 
Streisser, Weequahik 

High School, Newark 

New Jersey 

Arleen Stolze, Cathedral 
High School, Sioux City 
lowa 

Bette Kunimura and 
Margaret Lovell, Kauai 
High School, Lihue 
Kauai, Hawaii 

Dorothy May Bates, Jacob 
Tome Institute. Port 
Deposit, Maryland 

Dean Tomberlin, Midwest 
High School, Midwest, 
Wyoming 

Marian Lundberg, South 
Kiteap High School 

Port Orchard, Washington 

Dorothy Kern. Hesser 
Business College. Man 
chester, New Hampshire 

Ruth Kunnas, Juneau 

High School, Juneau, 
Alaska 

Sadie Asai, Fife High 
School, Tacoma, Wash 
ington 

Ernest Lammers, SS Peter 
& Paul School, Booneville, 
Missouri 

Laura Lyum, Margaret 

Diets Commercial School, 
Honolulu, Hawali 

Mary Jane Kline, Madison 
Township High School, 
Trotwood, Ohie 

Mildred Heim, Mt. S&t. 
Mary's Academy, Little 
Rock. Arkansas 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


(See page 22 for instractions.) 


Coé peration 


Township High School. 


Barbera Green and Mae 
Carew, &. Patrick's High 
School, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Olive Jean Sahe and Sey 
mour Brown, Welch's 
Business College, O11 City 
Pennsylvania 

Mary Elaine Bradley 
Minnesota Civil Service 
School, Duluth, Min 
Desola 

Helene Schampsert, 81 
Mary's Academy, Halley 
bury, Ontario, Canada 

Nadine De Boer, St. Joseph's 
Commercial School, Omahs 
Nebraska 

Mary E. McKibben, Grenade 
College, Grenada, 
Mississippi 

Howard Wright, Tyler 
Community High School, 
Middiebourne, West 
Virginia 

Viola Harman, Freeburg 
High School Freeburg 
Pennsylvania 

Alice Schirmer and John 
Regan, Crawford Com 
munity High School 
Arma, Kaneas 

Joseph Tratiner, &t. Philo 
mena Commercial Schau 
Chicago, Iilinots 

Dorothy Barness, Child 
High Scho« Edgerton, 
Wisconsin 

Mary Thorne. Eagle Grove 
High School, Eagle Grove 
lowa 

Ernestine Moore Murray 
State School of Agriculture 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma 

Mary Long. Catholic High 
School Rossmere, Lan 
caster, Pennsylvania 

Dolores Kohn Messmer 
High School Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

Marie Jeanne Bombardier 
Notre Dame School 
North Adams 
Massachusetts 

Mary Moran, Star of the Ses 
Academy, Long Branch, 
New Jersey 

Geraldine Evenden and 
Margaret M. Sullivan 
The Keiley Business In 
stitute, Niagara Falls 
New York 

Marjorie Norton, Caughns 
wage Indian Schoc 
Caughnawaga, Quebec, 
Canada 

Helene McGonigle and Rites 
Dev! ne St Patrick's 
High School Roxbury 
Massachusetts 

Harriet Anderson, North 
Park College Chicago 
Illinois 

Jeannette Woodward 
Chanute Senior High 
School, Chanute Kansas 

Dorothy towley. Rovary 
High Scho Columbus 
Obie 

Robert Hopper Westwood 
High School, Westwood 
New Jersey 

Roman Pass, Madison High 
School, Madison. Minnesota 

Evelyn Koss, Appleton 
High School Appleton 
Wieeonsin 
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Elleen Hopkins, Acme Busi Louise D. Tredway and Doris Blizabeth Sydney, Margaret Murphy, &t 
ness College, Lewiston Anne Thoman, William YY. W. C. A. Business John’s High School, North 
Maine Penn Senior High School School, New York, New Cambridge Massachusett 

Eileen De Goursey, Saint York, Pennsylvania York Mary Rice, Westbrook 
John Commerdal School, Elizabeth Watson, Le Roy Mary Elizabeth Onofrik, Junior College, Portland 
New Haven, Connecticut Business College, West Ursuline Academy, Cleve- Maine 

Annette Grannon, St mount, Quebec, Canada land, Ohio Florence Arrighetti and 
Francis de Sales School, Ethelyn Klingensmith Ruth Brinton, Beacom Betty Sue York 
Chicago, Illinois Cedar Crest College, College, Wilmington Albuquerque High Schoo 

Lillian Phillips, St. Mary's Allentown, Pennsylvania Delaware Albuquerque, New Mexico 
High School, Scranton Jeannette Cormier, St Angeline Scaletta, Central vi Romezewics, St 
Pennsylvania Joseph Academy, Salem, High School, Johnstown, Joseph's Commercial 

Reginald J. Wallace and Massachusetts Pennsylvania School, Hammond, Indiana 
Velma Brewer, Punchard Eileen Sipe and Margerite 
High School, Andover, Martel, Holy Angels High 
Massachusetts . O G A T School, Manchester, New 

Juanita Erney, St Mary's Junior Fe . . est Hampshire 
School, Sandusky, Ohlo . : Evelyn E. Naser, The High 

Mary N. Stout, Rhoades (See page 22 for instructions.) School Litchfield Con 
School for Secretaries, San . . necticut ; 
Franisco, California The Dog, the Cock, and the Fox Dorothy Downey. St. John ; 

Rosemary Zimmer, St. School, Lima, Ohio 
Benedict School Coving Walter A. Kerr, Hig! 
ton, Kentucky 4 » School. Fredericton. New 

Retty Ballard, Oregon City Brunswick, Canada 
High School, Oregon . » e ~ Lynn Molodeski, High 
City, Oregon School, Wethersfield 

Mary Agnes Costelle > Connecticut 
Blessed Sacrament _— > Frederick Ames, Higt 
Academy Birmingham \ ° > e ot Sect Peterborougt New 
Alabama , Hampshire 

Irene Brodette, St. John’s 2 ) Hortense Kazmerski St 
High School North Can y A ° Clement Commercial 
bridge, Massachusetts School, Chicago, Iilinol 

Gladys Miller, Henry B Edith Lioyd, Crawford 
Whitestone High School a , Commurit= High School 
Verona, New Jersey —?t oO. ‘ ’ Arma, Kansas 

Veronica Donnelly Tour Corina Brown, St. Mary's 
tellotte Memorial High < Academy, Cristobal 
School, North Grosvenor { 2 q Canal Zone 
dale, Connecticut > Sylvia Bushing, St James 

Irma Higgins, The Paynter fy r , y, Commercial Schor 
Business College ¥ Newark, New Jrisey 
Salisbury, Maryland “ \ < Margaret Rolle. Barnes 

Rita Nadreau Assum[ School of Commerce, Den 
tion Academy Nicolet, ver, Colorado 
PrP. Q., Canada 7-1 . Rose Mary Schipp, 

Cecelia Dombek, Ivanhoe “1 t =“ o 4 c, Academy Immaculate Con 
High School, Ivanhoe = be pt ior Ferdinand, 
Minnesota . < Indiana 

Winifred Lane, Bethesda - — ie Frank Gray, Oshawa Mis 
Chevy Chase Senior High 7 nary College, Oshawa 
School, Bethesda Mary > Ontari Canada 
land ‘ “s Ba y Alice Zaliner, Florence 

Coletta Campbell, Agawam oa . : . 7 ’ Hoffmann, Mary Parzinger 
High School, Agawam - Rosemary Zierhut, Robert 
Massachusetts Duemmel!l, Rosemary 

Miriam Desha, Maryknoll ie . “ ail x Shermar Alban Kanderer 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii and Margaret Courtney, 

Virginia Buchanan and St. Mary High School 
Edith Maratta, Woodbury > ) . Columbus, Ohio 
College, Hollywood, = ¢ v * Evalyn Kearn, St. Rose In 
California Justrial School, Portland 

Therera Alvino, Dorothy ¢ ft ) Oregon 
Johnson and Marla ; ‘ pp Zelma Gray. Madison Higt 
Pueciani, Memorial High C School, Lore City, Ohio 
School West New York Jeannette Menne!l, Notre 
New Jersey <. Dame of Quincy, Quincy 

Elsie Goodwin, Carlinville i 1] ( -— $2 Illinois 
Community High School : ” Ruth Penrose, Downey 
Carlinville, Illinots > High School, Downey, 

Thaire Henry, East Green > * 6 Idaho 
wich Academy, East : ‘ Edith Manion, St. Joseph's 
Greenwich, Rhode Island c ‘ Academy, North Bay 

Phyllis Bennett, Stevens ao a Ontario, Canada 
High School, Lancaster A ra ef : Gertrude Thibault, St 
Pennsylvania ( Louls School, Lowell 

Pauline Lane, Kents Hil! ) Massachusetts 
School, Kents Hill, Maine “a > - Rose Mary Holtgrave, 

Edith Peters, Woodsfleld ™ = Z a ae (@? Aviston Community High 
High School, Woodsfield School, Aviston, Illinols 
Ohlo Helen MacLeod, Madison 

Mary Jo Aschner, Sacred Agnes Squeglia, St. Mary’s Pat Kline. Kaukauna High High School, Madison, 
Heart Commercial Commerdal School, Hart- School, Kaukauna, Wis Maine 
School, Columbus, Ohio ford. Connecticut consin Sara Widder and Robert 

Dora Turney, Bassick High Carmel D’Ambrosia, Madi Irene Kent, Oregon City Kraly, Mechanicsburg 
School, Bridgeport, son High School, Madison, High School, Oregon City High School, Mechaniecs- 
Connecticut New Jersey Oregon burg, Pennsylvanis 

Lydia Hoppe, Washington Cathleen Coogan, St. Peter's June Scanlon, Holy Names Jeanne d’Are Kendall, St 
Union High School, Commercial School Central High School, Oak Joseph Academy, Salem, 
Fresno, California Newark, New Jersey land, California ssachusetts 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 


THE TEST OF AN EXPEDIENT 


Abbreviated outlines are useful as aids in rapid transcription only 





when they can be called upon suddenly and not found wanting 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


CCASIONALLY a reporter who has HAT ntil he tak 1 ext case 
; been in the business tor more years one that he wrote wit the ist few 
mon 4! ] ne Tt ’ 





than he wants to remember receives an nonths, tating m that l 
rder to transcribe a case that he took many he makes the true parison, why his note 
vears before, and, if he happens to be one of are diffe ‘ é ing 
those conscient us, methodical fellows who during that time 1 l n't realize the chang« 
hates to throw anything away, even an old until he observes suddenly by contrast the eas« 
shorthand notebook, he digs down into a_ with whi goes through page after pag« 
dusty pile f old notebooks and eventually f his present tes, putting it all on the pl 
omes up with the ne he wants He takes nograph wit t the hange of a word 
tt sk, opens it beside his phonograph breaking down of a phras« r that awkwart 
and as the light falls strongly upon the pages innoying ment sumed for the 
e will invariably pause to scrutinize those old ut of a strange halt-learned exp nt 

tes that he wrote s many years ago They he realize tor the first time the true sigi 
will look familiar enough to him to recog ince of the process that he has gone throug! 
ze as his own; he can read them well enough, n the last ter r more years He hast 
but what a change he will note between his hanged his style so much as his point of view 
style of then and his style of today his prospective He writes now probably just 

As he starts to dictate and gets well into as tast as e ever did r ‘ ould if presse 
he case, word for word and outline for out but his whole writing attention is concentrated 
line, and the comparison becomes more obvi upon al ntirely different objective On 

us he naturally wonders to himself whether the important part of the process was “to get 
the change in style is for the better or the lown” what was being said; the reading of it 
worse. He finds phrases and short-cuts, which could be taker ire of later at leisure. Now 
he has no difficulty in reading but which he his confides stablished in himself that he 


would not think of writing now; some which can get dow whatever is said, he writes 
he thinks he must have been crazy to think of solely to read And not only to read, but 


writing at any time. The notes may be smaller to read eas nd rapidly. It is the puttir 
more mpact, each outline showing the get of it on t dictating machine at so mal! 
, :; 
away stroke and possessing generally every pages per hour that ints in his lite now, not 
é' 


attribute of speed and execution that he had the mere writing of it 
been taught in s ambitious youth Seeing When a young reporter is on the make 


those dels of his early days when he was n the up grade, he uncot usly becomes 
n the up-grade—passing Civil Service exam- bued with the idea that shorthand spe 
nations, perhaps speed competitions, and gen- resides solely in the learning of expedients, 


erally building up a reputation as a fast, accu- that the more short-cuts he can crowd int 


at ree-lance reporter—and comparing them his head the faster he will be able to write 
with the larger, less compact, and free and It isn't until later years that he learns that 
easier style t his present writing, he seri short-cut nstitute nly a comparatively 
ously begins to wonder if old age isn’t creep small factor in speed building. But while 
ing on him and that he has begun to deteri still on the ike” he will accept anybody 
rate as a shorthand writer. Those old notes list of short-cuts and spend hours in incor 
ertainly look better to him They have  porating them into his own style petul tha 
the “nip” and the polish of style; they have he too will ible to make them roll off 
all the shortcuts of the book, and they look pen as easily ar s rapidly as the exper 
as though they were written with speed. It seems to d know, for I did it myself 
seems conclusive—he is just getting to be an used to hav terally thousands t then 


has his job but who wouldn’t alphabetically arranged. I had them records 


keep up with the younger ones if he had to na serie t phonograph cylinders, and at 


old timer who 


compete again! east twice a week | would g ver the whol 
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list from phonograph dictation—absolutely 
every reporting phrase and short-cut that was 
then known to our system. There was one of 
them that I practiced for more than ten years, 
one of the very earliest of our phrases. A 
beautiful phrase that would flow off the pen 
point like the rippling brook flows to the sea. 
One of those things you love to write—“law- 
ful money of the United States of America.” 
What a time-saver, and what a beautiful piece 
of shorthand penmanship that made; and for 
ten years I wrote it regularly with the rest 
of my dictionary phrases, never once encoun- 
tering it in the midst of a 
regular piece of dictation, 
summer afternoon in a championship contest 
in San Antonio, Texas, I had it “popped” at 
me at two hundred and sixty words a minute. 
And I flunked it. I dropped from eight to ten 
other words trying to think of it fast enough 


A YTHER championship contest and an- 
other illustration, this time an illustra- 
short, radically brief phrase—too 


While I was practicing for this 
had become annoyed by 


contest or im a 
until on a_ hot 


tion of a 
brief in fact 
particular contest | 
the time required to write the 
the benefit of’. I had 
fully, but they 


phrase “for 
always written the 
words out kept occurring so 
often in dictation that I decided to adopt an- 
other writer's expedient consisting of “f-b,” 
an expedient I had known of for some time but 
which I deemed too short and not distinctive 
enough adopted it and 
it handsomely for some two weeks before the 
contest. | begun to 
my own, safely and surely a part of my per- 
But, lo, when the 


However, I wrote 


had accept it as one of 
sonal writing vocabulary. 
begin- 
word a 


contest came along, almost at the very 
two hundred and forty 
minute take there was flung at me “for the 
benefit of"—and I muffed it. When I say 
I muffed it, I mean that I wrote it as per 
planned, but not before I had paused an appre- 
ciable moment to consider it, and making two 
errors immediately following directly trace- 
able to that pause and indecision. I have never 
been able to determine whether I flunked that 
outline was only half-learned or 
simply because it was too short an expedient 
for my particular therefore, not 
fitted to it 

After one has learned his system of short- 
hand thoroughly and written it long enough 


ning of the 


because it 


style and, 


to acquire high speed, he should scrutinize 
with great care every expedient that comes 
to his attention before attempting to incor- 


porate it into his own style; for by that time 
the rudiments of the system are so thor- 
oughly grounded within his mind and his hand 
he will find that any extremely short, ar- 
bitrary expedient that does not take into ac- 


count their basic principles will become a 
trouble maker every time. The longer he 
writes the more this truth will become ap- 


parent and the less he will need expedients. 
The fast writer mes a fast 
simply by adding a list of short-cuts to his 


He becomes fast by the constant repeti 


rarely be« writer 


style. 


words 


tion in his practice of ever recurring 


become facile to his 
The 
nement of 


and phrases until they 


fingers and second nature to his mind 
addition of short-cuts is only a ref 
speed, and not the sine qua non of it as many 
young writers beleve 

The test of any 


expedient is not whether 


it is short, but, short or long, whether it 
can be fitted into your own particular style; 
whether it can be practiced until learned, 
then shelved away into the niches of your 
mind with the rest of your system forgotten 
for the moment, and then called upon in an 
emergency and not found wanting. If it is 


there in the finger 


ithout hesitation, 


emergency at your tips, 


without conscious thought, 


it is good for you, hang on to it. If it isn’t, 
drop it, forget it entirely and go back to your 
longer outline, which will be shorter in the 


long run 





Information Desk 











When I answer the telephone by saying, 
‘Mr. Smith’s office,” and the person on the 
other end of the line says. “Who is this?” is 


it correct tor me to Say This is Merle J nes,” 
or “This is Miss J nes.” I prefer the former, 
but I should like to know which is better. Is 
it ever correct to designate one’s self as Miss 
or 'Mr.?—M. M. M 

If the person at the other end of the tele 
phone is unknown or not well-known, it would 
be proper to respond in answer to his inquiry, 
“Who is this?” by saying “This is Mr. Smith's 
secretary,’ “Mr. Smith's stenographer,” or 
whatever your position may be. If the person 
is known but not well-known it would be cor- 
rect to Say his is Miss Jones.” 


However, if the 
a friend or a relative—it would be 


Merle Jones.’ 


person is well-known—say 
proper to 
say “This is 


It is correct in business t designate one’s 
self as “Miss” or “Mr.” 
S 
A Storehouse 
> The astute stenographer learns not only 


the formal relations of business, but the motives 


behind these relations as well. Let her regard 


her “job” as a great storehouse of knowledge, 
trom which she can learn not only the details 
of business, but the making of it.—M. L 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Theory and Practice in One 


By A. A. BOWLE, Examiner 


Ho" a young man had of necessity to 
utilize shorthand while learning it is the 
story of a Diamond Medal winner, Donald B 
Severance, of Detroit, Michigan, who passed 
the 200 words-a-minute test during the summer 

Here is the story told in his own words, 
written in response to my letter of congratula 
tions 

“When I started my senior year in Holland 
High School (1924-25), I had already had one 





ft & y 


Donato B. Severanct 
year in typing and was selected as secretary 
to Mr Ik hn J Riemersn a. the pring pal Miss 
Davidson, the shorthand teacher, suggested t 
me that it might be well to take the sh 
course as well because it would be an advan- 
tage in my new duties. I agreed, and enrolled 
From the first day | pened the Manual I be 
gan to put shorthand into actual practice and 
thus supplemented my school work with ex- 
perience. In December of 1924, Mr. Fred T 
Miles, then prosecuting attorney of Ottawa 
County (in which Holland is situated), ap- 
proached me with an offer of a stenographic 
position in his ofhes An arrangement was 
| 


1 lasses 


worked out whereby I completed 
for the remainder of the semester, working in 
the principal's offce during school hours and 
for Mr. Miles after school and on Saturdays 
The shorthand class did not quite complete the 
Manual, as I remember, during that semester 
and I did not try to master the last lessons 


therein on my own initiative. I did, however, 


my c 


purchase a copy of Gregg Reporting Shortcuts 
and attempted to learn some of the more com 
mon court phrases. The reason for this was 


that the prosecutor needed someone to report 
the criminal examinations in the county. The 


official reporter of the Circuit Court lived at 


Grand Rapids, some 25 miles away, and it 
was difficult to secure him for such work o1 
short notice. I was immediately pushed int 
service, and in January, 1925, four months after 


I had first looked inside the Manual, I for the 


first time raised my right hand im court and 
swore that I would ‘to the best of my ability 
perform the services of stenographer in this 
cause, so help me God! 

“It should be added that the prosecutor and 
attorneys well knew y shortcomings and in- 
experience and s nducted the examinatio1 


that I managed to get a decent record. But it 
was a far cry from reporting, as I knew it t 
be, after seven years of steady employment as 
a reporter 

“It may be of interest to you to know that 
during four years of my employment by Mr 


Miles I studied law under his guidance and 


wrote the Michigan bar examination in 1929 
with passing marks in all subjects. The only 
drawback was that | had not yet reached the 
‘age of discreti ind had to wait a couple 


of months before | could actually be admitted t 
the bar. I was finally admitted on December 
3, 1929 

“You can see from this that the logical 
course for me to follow would be that of the 
practice of law. Mr. Miles was elected circuit 
judge in the spring of 1929 and assumed his 
duties on January 1, 1930. Mr. Miles’ nephew, 
Nelson Miles, and myself attempted to con 
tinue his practice, but by that time I had 
attained considerable ability in reporting 
through constant experience and first hand 


; 


familiarity with legal terms. The leanness of 
the years following 1929 are now a matter of 
history known to all, and I found a much more 
lucrative field in reporting than in tegal pra 

tice. I worked part time for Hondelink & 
Vandernoot, of Grand Rapids, until June, 1931 
It was while I was so employed that I met 
Mr. Connolly, who offered me the position | 
now hold.” 

Our hats off to this new speed artist! 


> You can take a stenographer to the well 
of knowledge but you can’t make her think 
She has to do that for erself.—M,. L. 
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HOW I GOT MY JOB 


Initiative and persistence are usually productive 
of wished-for positions. In this column are 
chronicled imstances of success in that direction 














Began Without Pay 


I WORKED for three months, 
without pay, as assistant to a bookkeeper- 
stenographer in a clinic. In turn I helped her 
with form letters, the telephone, and managed 
to learn a little bookkeeping. That fall the 
young lady I had worked under was compelled 
to give up her place. The doctor asked me if | 
would continue to help them out until some- 
one could be hired to fill the place permanently 
I was, of course, willing to try. That was over 
two ago. I'm still at the same job with 
two good-sized my credit—R. S. 


years 


raises to 


I was graduated from Cen 

tral High School in 1933 and was faced with 

depression problem. There were more 
people for jobs than there were jobs tor pe 
ple. Realizing that I would grow stale if | 
did not go to work soon, I decided to volun 


the 


teer my services without compensation. This 
I did. I went to work that very day for the 
Yellow Transit Freight Line and once |! 


proved efficient they decided to keep me and 
pay me a salary. Thus I was given my chances 

My shorthand has helped me a lot. I am 
able to take letters at any time, anywhere 
I consider my shorthand knowledge a great 
factor in retaining my present position, that 
of a secretary. —D. K. 


Can You Concentrate? 
tary is the one who does 
Id to do in the manner in 
which tl be done. A better 
tary is one who does such things and also those 
that need to be done 


then This requires concentration and some 


HE good secre 
things she is t 
} / 

| 


ev shouk secre- 


without being told to do 


times ability to see wrong things that are not 


obviously wrong. The drawing shown here- 


with, which was published in the Du Pont 
Magazine, is a case in point. It is a section 
of an entry in a safety poster contest. The 


picture, from the artistic point of view, 1s 
well-drawn, but from the point of view, 
there are a number of things much 
wrong with it. It is to believe that an 
artist might deliver a drawing such as this 
that would be hastily glanced at and accepted 
for A busy manager having passed it, 
there would be presented an opportunity to 


Satety 
very 


Casy 


use. 


29 


an attentive and disce dis- 
cover and point out its « 


We should like 


rning secretary to 


lefects. 


our readers to examine the 


picture and write to us a statement of what 
ever features in it need correction lo the 
person sending us the first complete statement 
during the mont tf September we will award 

















What in this picture is 


a Gregg Fountain Per Phe 


the envelope will determine the time of entry 
A corrected picture, with the winning cont: 
bution, will be published in our issue for 


November. 


Key to Medical Testimony I 


(The shorthand for this appears on page 26 

john A i (2 W“ isd Str New York City called 

‘ “ behalf of jefenda being 

“ fle ‘ f “ 

DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR. PRESSER 

q Dr. Arnold ire a y en se medical pract mer 
in the State f New York? A. I ag 

Q. How long have you bee such A. Since 2 

Q And what : . j particular me of work 
A. 1 specialize i ne gy and eure ery 

Q Are you at tl resent onne with a he 
pitals A. Ve I 

qQ Whict me 4 4 ' eur surgeo ar eur 
gist in the Broad & Hos, al « t geo 
at the Gouverne : la ng m at Jamaice 
and Nassau Hospitals. 

Q In A 32, were ¥ connect wit a medica 
clini maintained the Travelers I irance Company in 
onnection with the WIN per ‘ work Rockefeller 
Center? <A. Ye I wa 

qY Deo J reca he pla f there Do ¥ remem 
t seeing his A 2 4 Y¥ 1 do 

Qa. Tell wu a r erva C ” him at that time 
and what xami nad f him at hat time and 
what you f rd wha | for } A. Apparently 
the man was wa He w aggering He ad «a 
laceration of the scaly f e left le : ingular lacera 
on about tu a s half inch ng. and the other le 
about an inch long 

Q Give us the t fy implete examination A 


Neurologically, you mean? 
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Three Menina Fishing Boat 


By CHARLES E. ZOUBEK “ 








"A whale," he yelled, and a small group gathered 
around him as he reeled frantically. 
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The New York skyline impresses even a native New Yorker! 
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In the Country 


By MARY H. PIERCE 
Metropolitan Business College, Chicago, Illinois 
Written especially for use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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A Chatty Letter 


By DAISY M. BELL 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois 


Written especially for use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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Was It A Ghost? 


By S. LOUISE SMITH 


Versailles High School, Versailles, Ohio 


Written especially for use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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DICKY 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 
by 0. HENRY 


(Copyright 1pet, 1996 by) Dewbleday, Deven and Company lax.) 
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